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.There is no need to repeat here the origins of the
Constitution of 1867; these are already known. An
imperial Act, demanded by their representatives and
accepted by the people of the four provinces, the Con-
stitution marked the passing of Canada from the state
of a colony to that of an autonomous Dominion.
Because it instituted a federal rather than a legislative
union of these provinces and of the others which later
were to join it, the Constitution confirmed once again
the particular situation of the French-speaking in-
habitants such as two and a half centuries of history
had fashioned it and as it has been recogized, by pre-
ceding treaties and laws.

Granted, once and for all, in 1774, the free exercise
of the Catholic religion remained unquestioned.   And
since the power to legislate on property and civil laws
was left exclusively to the provinces, the complete main-
tenance of the French laws in Quebec depended only
on the province itself As for the French language, which
the Act of Union had vainly attempted to outlaw, the
new Constitution kept it firmly in its place.    Here,
however, from the legal point of view at least, one
reservation was imposed.    The French language was
not placed on the same footing as the English through-
out the full extent of the Dominion.   Only at Ottawa
within the narrow domain of federal jurisdiction and
in  the  province  of Quebec  is  the  French  language
admitted on a basis of equality with English.    One
section of the Act, which might conveniently be repro-
duced here, stripped of its parliamentary jargon gives
a clear definition: "Either the English or the French
language may be used by any person in the debates of
the Houses of the Parliament of Canada and of the